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THE EMANCIPATION OF VISION 

What is vision ? It is the unprejudiced sight which enables one to see 
and to describe Nature as she really appears; not as she w, but as she is in- 
fluenced by light in all its varying phases. It is something more than merely 
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-EFFET DE SOLEIL 



being able to distinguish a human being from a tree. An oculist may 
say to a man, " You have perfect eyesight," and yet that same man may be 
totally ignorant of vision — he cannot see, really see, a single thing. As far 
as the oculist is concerned, our friend, whom we shall call the layman, may 
be entirely free from all diseases relating to the eye. Doubtless he reads 
his newspaper with great pleasure, every bit of type standing out clearly 
before him, while at long distances he can perceive objects very distinctly 
indeed. Figuratively speaking, his sense of vision Hes chained within 
him. It is bound down by his knowledge of facts. He knows that cer- 
tain things are what they are, and he would be willing to swear they could 
not appear otherwise. 
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In this he is like the child who is permitted to handle objects before 
drawing them. He has played with a five-cent piece, felt it with his fin- 
gers, turned it over and over. He knows perfectly that it is made round. 
When it is held horizontally at the level of his eye, and he is told to draw 
what he sees, he will inevitably make a circle, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty he can be made to see it as a straight fine, its true appearance. 
Put an apple in his hand. He feels that it is heavy, he examines it thor- 
oughly, he sees that it ^^^^^—j—^^^^^.,^^^— 
has a green side and a ' 
red one. Place it be- 
fore him and tell him 
to paint — the result, 
a very queer combina- 
tion of red and green. 
And the teacher is 
discouraged, because 
he cannot see! 

To return to the 
layman. He desires 
his portrait painted. 
He goes to an artist 
who has recently 
created quite a sensa- 
tion by a most curious 
and — beautiful —pic- 
ture. After a number 
of sittings the work is 
finished, and the artist 
says, "All right! How 
do you like it ? " For 
a few moments our 

friend gazes in silence, then he begins to 
like the tie. He has worn his favorite blue 

made it green. He must have it blue. As for the face, yes — it looks like 
him, but good heavens! it has only one eye and a portion of a nose, while 
the mouth is but very little in evidence. Please do give him the customary 
number of features. When he is through, the author of this atrocious 
work will doubtless spend ten times the vitality he gave to the portrait in 
an endeavor to explain the delightful problem of appearances. 

Who, then, does see? Does any one? Yes; he who truly loves 
Nature and is willing to seek and learn. He feels something higher, some- 
thing beyond the mere knowledge of facts. Facts are so unsatisfactory, 
so commonplace. Every one has facts. Every one has two eyes, two ears, 
a nose, and mouth, four fingers upon each hand. Our lover of the beau- 
tiful forgets all this. It bores him. His mind ceases to rush in before his 
eyes and say to the sight, " That object is shaped in such and such a manner 
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criticise. He does not 
one, and the painter has 
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BRUSH AND PENCIL 



because it is made so. Those buildings are hideous because they are old 
factories, dingy, tumble-down warehouses. The wharves are ugly because 
they smell of fish and bad fruit, and have such dirty, rough-looking 
people." He sees the light, its effect upon objects, its creation of value 
and color changes. He realizes (for example) that a piece of blue ribbon 

can appear green or 
pink or lavender, or 
any other color, 
under the proper 
conditions. He sees 
people as they ap- 
pear. "Look," says 
he, "at that man's 
head! It is a curved 
surface. See how 
some part projects 
and has more light 
than any other. How 
lovely in color! 
Gradually the color 
changes, and that 
delicate tone, called 
the half-tone, enters 
in. Then see how 
this is lost in the dark 
shadow. See that 
edge, how sharp and 
definite. See how 
this melts into the 
background. What 
fine variety — noth- 
ing tiresome or mo- 
notonous. How 
beautiful it all is ! 

It was Velasquez 
who first opened our 
eyes — because he 
had the courage of 
his own. What a great piece of vision is that where the women are 
weaving the tapestry! that room where the little princess is painted sur- 
rounded by her maids of honor! that wonderful head of Mcenippus! 
He looked at things broadly. He realized that our angle of vision is only 
so large, and that when we are looking at one thing, everything else cannot 
be seen just as distinctly. 

To come down to the present day, there is Monet, who to me is the most 
unprejudiced of all. He forgets that bushes are bushes, trees are trees, 
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rocks are rocks. Because trees are considered to have green leaves, he 
does not think it necessary to paint them green. He uses his eyes and 
sees the effect of light and air and distance. He uses objects as masses 
of color and value and shape, definite or indefinite. Do you remember 
at the exhibition of the Boston Copley Society that wonderful bridge of his, 
with the violet mist over everything, and the pink light falling upon the 
passing traffic and the masonry and the water dancing up and down? 
Could you see each stone ? Do you suppose the workmen made that bridge 
of pink or violet rocks ? Is the Thames anything but dirty ? No. Does 
it look like Nature? Yes. Why is this? Monet selected a time when 
there was a lovely mist almost obscuring the buildings in the distance. He 
waited for the late afternoon sun. He forgot that he was painting a bridge. 
He saw only appearances. The result — a picture true in perspective, 
color, and values — something so satisfactory that we felt perfectly happy 
in just gazing upon it, something that made us go away with renewed am- 
bition and energy. 

" Well," you say, " Monet's explosions of color may seem true to you, 
but to us Nature is not like that. What is the matter? " The answer is, 
Use your eyes and see for yourself. Forget that objects are, in themselves, 
certain things. Stop thinking they are ugly. Look for the interesting and 
the beautiful. Everything is influenced by light and air and distance from 
the eye. Search for appearances. You look at the little things — for- 
get them, and seek the big — the truth. You will be astonished. You 
will marvel. You will say, " How new and beautiful Nature is! She 
is always different — and always interesting." You will be happier, and 
life will be brighter. Let trouble come — it is no matter. Why worry? 
This is a delightful world. The beautiful is over all, and each night you 
will go home and thank the Lord that he placed you upon this great, round 
earth — you, one little atom in this grand, grand infinity. 

I remember once standing upon a high bluff. It was the time when, 
as Corot says, " Nature falls asleep, while still the fresh evening breeze is 
sobbing through the foliage, and the birds, those voices of the flowers, are 
singing evening prayer." A river lay below me, and miles and miles of 
lowlands covered with verdure. The last rays of the afterglow spread over 
the sky, and all its beautiful colors were reflected in the water — that 
big river, muddy no longer. And it looked as though it were made of 
pearls and opals. And the wide lowlands stretched 'way, 'way off, all purple 
and violet and lavender and delicate green. And here and there in the 
distance I caught a glimpse of a shining silver ribbon winding in and out. 
And the mist began to rise, and rise, and rise, and it covered all with a 
thin veil of mystery. And the evening star came out — like a great soft 
eye — and the God of appearances reigned supreme. 

Margaret F. Richardson. 



